4          The Referendum in Switzerland

the purpose iif solemn conclave, called the Lands-
gemeinde.1

The Landsgemeinde was an assembly of all the
active citizens of the canton, that is to say, of all the
"freie Landleute" of the age of fourteen and over,2
and who were entitled to wear a sword.3

1  The first Landsgemeinde of which we have any precise infor-
mation was held in the canton of Schwyz in 1294 (Blumer, Staats
und Rechtsgeschichte der schweizerischen Demokratien, St. Gall, 1850,
i. p. 135).    The following study of the Landsgemeinde is based
throughout on this masterly work of Blumer.

[Before the thirteenth century, however, the inhabitants of the
Reuss valley (Uri) met to regulate all the affairs concerning their
pasturage, and in Schwyz for purposes of local order from very
early times. The records of the Landsgemeinde of 1294 prove that
it was then no incipient institution, but a democratic assembly in
which the people were sovereign with unlimited powers.

One of the explanations of the origin of the Landsgemeinde is
that they were the outgrowth of the feudal manorial court of Hof-
gericht. The countrymen of the Alpine valleys assembled together
at the call of the lord's bailiff or deputy, to witness trials and to
act as a popular jury upon disputes arising under the customary
law of the district. They did not legislate, they applied the law;
they did not elect the magistrate, they received him. In the First
Perpetual League they declared that they would only have natives
as judges, not foreigners. It would be an easy change, when the
feudal power grew weaker, for the people to meet together to elect
a man instead of waiting for his appointment, and to assume the
general direction of affairs at such meetings. See Rambert, Lcs
Alpes Suisse, p. 164. M. Dunant, in Legislation par Ic peuple en
Suisse, p. 6, says that the word Landsgemeinde dates only from the
fifteenth century.]

2  Towards the middle of the fifteenth century the age of political
majority was fixed at sixteen in the cantons of Schwyz, Glarus, and
Appenzell, and their example was followed by Zug in the sixteenth
century.

3  Thieves, bankrupts, and malefactors generally, were deprived of
their political rights.   They were ekr and gewehrlos, and were for-
bidden to wear a sword, the distinguishing mark of an  active
citizen.

[If a man attended without his sword he was not allowedjto vote,